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A Lovely Christmas Tale 

On Christmas Day in 1642, in the midst of our great Civil War, there was born at 
Woolsthorpe in Lincolnshire a boy who was to become immortal in every land. 

At Christmas in 1942, in the midst of the World War, his birthplace has been bought 
for the nation by the Pilgrim Trust, and will be among our cherished possessions. 


XE (lay in the seventeenth century -a 

■ schoolboy carved his name in a window- 
scat in Grantham, little dreaming that he 
would one day carve it in the hard granite 
of everlasting fame. 

He had walked into the school as a boy of 
twelve in 1654, a shy, awkward, countrified 
lad, having lived since he was-born on a 
farm or in a tiny hamlet. His first day at 
school was the greatest ordeal that had come 
to him in his twelve years. 

. After school he. went slowly along to the 
apothecary’s house “ next door north of.the 
George Inn,” where the boy’s uncle had 
arranged for him to lodge during term. 
The family were kind to him, particularly 
little Miss Storey, the apothecary’s step¬ 
daughter, an affectionate, happy child a 
year or two his junior and still of an age to 
play with dolls. Her friendliness gave him 
the courage he needed. The awkwardness 
soon wore off, and at length the boy .was 
daring enough to. carve his name in the 
window-scat : I. Newton. 

J-|e had a hard beginning at school. One 
day the school bully, meeting him in 
the street, gave him a hard kick in the 
stomach to warn him what to expect. After 
school the new boy challenged the bully to 
a fair fight and gave him a thorough beating, 
to the- amazement of the onlookers, for lie 
was a slight, under-sized lad, and the bully 
was big and strong: 

“ Good for you, Isaac Newton,” called out 
the schoolmaster’s son. “ Well done, Isaac,” 
said a little girl in a trembling voice, Miss 
Storey, who had hidden in a hedge to watch. 

The bully was much higher up in class 
than Isaac, and having beaten him in fight 
Isaac determined to beat him in scholarship. 
He rose to be the crowning light and glory 
of the school; but at home lie was still the 
same kindhearted boy, the chosen playmate 
of the apothecary’s stepdaughter. - To her 
he told his troubles, for her and her sisters 
his clever hands made doll’s furniture, boxes 
for knick-knacks. She in turn teased him 
for. his absent-mindedness, for Isaac, busy 
with his tools up in his room, never knew 
whether he had had his dinner or not. 

^fter three years at school a bolt came out 
of the blue. Isaac’s mother found she 
must have him at home at the little Manor 
Farm of' Woolsthorpe, eight miles from 
Grantham, where Isaac had been born. 
Anyone less harassed about money matters 
than Isaac’s mother might have seen that lie 
would never make a farmer. She refused to 
listen to the uncle who had looked after 
Isaac in place of the father who died. 'Isaac 
must become a farmer and grazier. 

Home Isaac went, and did his duties very 
badly, never minding where the sheep went, 
or what happened, to the corn, not even 
remembering to go home for a meal. When 
he was sent with an old servant to market, at 
Grantham he went straight to the apothe¬ 
cary’s house .and hid himself in a garret with 
Ids books till his old playmate warned him 
it was time to go. 

The boy was really oblivious of all except 
the world of his own thoughts. He had a 


passion of curiosity about Nature and her 
ways, for ever trying by practical experi¬ 
ment to solve the eternal Why. Enormous 
•faculties were developing behind that pale 
face. At last the mother saw that no power 
on earth would make a farmer of Isaac ; 
and, hard pressed as she 'was for money, 
she spared enough for him to go back to, 
school. He never forgot his indebtedness; 
during his life he paid' back many times, to 
people in need, the money that had finished 
his schooling. 

Jn that quiet, sun-swept town on the edge 

of the fens two or three more happy years 
passed which were looked back on very 
affectionately when life had divided Isaac 
and his childhood friend. The girl watched 
; Isaac at work, making his mechanical toys, 
his kites, carts, the windmill that was set 
up on the roof of the house (and worked 
beautifully except in calm weather, when 
Isaac put a mouse in to start the machinery), 
the water clock, and the sundial. 

Miss Storey was particularly fond of the 
dial. Isaac had driyen pegs in the walls. 

- and roofs of the house so that by their 
shadow he could mark the hours and half 
hours of the day. After watching it for' 
two years he had set it so accurately that 
' the townsfolk out in the streets could always 
tell the time by glancing at it. 

The boy and girl were growing up.. Their 
childish affection developed into an idyllic 
love which, sd ^far as Isaac was concerned, 
lasted his life out. They wandered along 
the banks of the Witham, in woods and 
lanes' bcyond the town, and it was always 
spring. Theirs was' a tender and a pure 
attachment. They laid plans for their 
future ; in fact, had Isaac not been so poor 
and the lady without a dowry, they would 
have married early. 

it was, they were obliged to separate. In 

the sweet sorrow of parting they looked 
at each other one June morning in 1661 
when. Isaac got into the Cambridge Coach. 
It was a long day’s journey to the University, 
by the Great North Koad. Isaac had harder 
days before him, for he had gone to Trinity. 
College, Cambridge, to work as a servant and 
in return receive a college training. 

The young man’s real bride was natural 
philosophy, and that the world soon found 
out. And the pretty girl in Grantham, with 
that lovable gift of setting people at their- 
ease, was not to be left without suitors'. She 
was built for home and happiness and she 
knew in her heart that Isaac’s whole being 
was given to the pursuit of knowledge. She 
married once, twice, each time happily,always 
in her country retreat keeping an eye on 
Isaac, and telling him her troubles and re¬ 
ceiving help and kindness and unchanging 
. affection. 

A good half of his life Isaac was very poor, 
but he was frugal and always had a spare 
guinea to help a friend. The woman he 
had loved in his young manhood watched 
him grow great, the centre of now famous 
discoveries and contentions, and she" chuckled 
when she heard how absent-minded he still 
was, never knowing whether, he had had his 




THE BOYHOOD OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON 

Young Isaac and little Miss Storey wandering along the 
banks of the Witham 


dinner or not, or where his coat 
was. He grew grey very early, 
a not very big man, with a 
serious, kind face. 

Life went by and suddenly 
the friends found they were 
middle-aged, then getting old. 
Isaac had been knighted < 4 >y 
Oucen Anne, and he was rich 
now, had a coach and three 
manservants and three maid¬ 
servants, and was the honoured 
friend of the great; but he 
never forgot to write his old 
friend. One day he asked some¬ 
one to find him a house in 
Grantham, where she (now twice 
a widow) lived, so that he might 
end his days there ; but fate 
willed otherwise: Before the 

house was bought he was' gone, 
at 85. They laid him with great 
honour in Westminster Abbey. 

IX/Taxv people have thought of 
the story of this faithful 
attachment, but none so prettily 
as Mr Alfred Noyes, who wrote 
these lines as an imaginary letter 


by Sir Isaac Newton to -Mrs. 
Vincent at Grantham : 

Your letter on my 80th birthday 
wakes 

Memories, like violets, in this 
London gloom. 

You have never failed, for more 
than three score year's 
To send these annual greetings 
from the haunts 

Where you and I were boy and 
girl together. 

They have come to me Kith healing 
in their wings 

Like birds from home, birds from 
the happy woods 

Above the Witham where you 
a walked with -me 
When you and I were, young. 

It is a poet’s imagining, but 
it is .true in spirit to the love ol 
two of the purest lovers of all 
time, Isaac Newton and little 
Miss Storey. 

Isaac Newton -could not buy 
the house he wanted but his 
own house has been bought for 
Ks country. 
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The Poor Rabbi's Son fl Little 0hi|d little news reels 


German Jew Worth All 
the Nazis Ever Born 

Tt is 7 J years since the son of a poor Jewish rabbi was born in 
* Germany. They were the days before Germany had begun 
her war for the mastery of Europe, though Bismarck was on 
the eve of his criminal attack on France, The life of the Jew 
was still tolerable, however, for Adolf Schicklgruber was not yet 
born to scatter his poison about the earth. 


The rabbi’s son was Albert 
Kahn, and as a boy of 12 went 
with his father to seek a better 
living in America. Things did 
not go well, and the man had to 
sell fruit in the streets of Detroit, 
while the boy went to a drawing 
school and prepared himself for 
an architect’s office. At 21 he 
won a scholarship for £100 
offered by a magazine, and spent 
it on a trip to Europe, studying 
buildings. At 26 he joined with 
two others to start an office of 
their own, and when this plan 
broke down he took his brothers 
into the office. Things now went 
very well.' 

Detroit became the heart of 
the mass production world in 
industry. Henry Ford came 
along with his car, and factories 
sprang up everywhere. One of 
the Kahn brothers studied con¬ 
crete and became an expert on 
concrete buildings. Henry Ford 
taught him the wisdom of build¬ 
ing one-storey factories, and the 
Kahns built a hundred offices 
and works for the Ford firm. 

They planned motor buildings 
for most of America's moto'r 
manufacturers, including the 


famous Willow Run factory, a 
mile long. For 34 years they were 
the Ford architects, Packard’s 
for 39, and General Motors for 
40. They set up 150 works for 
General Motors alone. Albert 
Kahn went to Russia and 
trained 4000 Soviet engineers, 
and built over 500 factories there. 

He was the Henry Ford and 
Henry Kaiser kind of man, the 
man who does what others call 
miracles. He had 500 assistants 
always at work. He was one of 
the first men called in by the U S 
Government after Pearl Harbour, 
when the whole country’ was on 
fire for something to be done. 

Now, in the midst of all this 
work Albert Kahn has entered 
into his reward. He lived to see 
his dreams come true, for the 
poor rabbi’s son became a rich 
and famous man in the land of 
his adoption. German Jew 
though he was, he had that spirit 
in him which the German Nazi 
cannot understand, and he left 
the world a finer place because 
he lived in it. He was worth all 
the Nazis ever born, and his life 
is the eternal answer to their 
gibes and their foul crimes. 


Miraculous Atlantic Rescue 


Qne of the most amazing rescue 
stories.of the war followed 
the recent sinking of a merchant 
ship out in the Atlantic. 

The passengers and crew got 
away in four open boats.after an 
SOS had been sent out, and 
soon many vessels and planes of 
Coastal Command were search¬ 
ing for .them. The first boat was 
seen by a plane when the search 
had been on for five days. Some 
food was dropped, and a few 
hours later a ship picked up the 
survivors. But three boats were 
still missing, and the search went 
on. On the eighth day a second 
boat was sighted by a Sunder¬ 
land and a third by a Flying 
Fortress, a destroyer rushing to 
the rescue. , 


Only one boat was now miss¬ 
ing, the captain's as it hap¬ 
pened, and this was seen’ by a 
Fortress on the 13th day of the 
.search, only 150 miles from Ire¬ 
land. . Another destroyer com¬ 
pleted the rescue, planes in the 
meantime providing food and 
water and medicine. The cap¬ 
tain, who was torpedoed three 
times in the Great War, and was 
the last to be rescued, expressed- 
the thanks of all the survivors 
when he exclaimed “Thank God 
for the Navy and the R A F.” 

No wonder, for. the searching 
planes had flown a distance 
equalling two journeys round the 
world,- and the ships had 
scoured hundreds of square miles 
of sea. 


Fifth Column 


JJitler’s agents,' the Fifth 
Columnists, are no doubt 
well paid for their work, but 
there is still a Fifth Column at 
large on land and sea without 
any pay from Hitler. It is 
Drink. Almost every day our 
newspapers tell of the activities 
of this Fifth Column. 

Mr Isaac Foot, one of the 
King’s Privy Councillors, re¬ 
ferred to this menace to our 
cause in addressing a ’meet¬ 
ing in his Cornish town of Call- 
ington the other night. He 
quoted a newspaper report, bear¬ 
ing the headline, “The ship 
lurched. Helmsman drunk,” tell¬ 
ing how a seaman was fined for 
being drunk at the wheel when 
his ship was in convoy from 
America to Britain. The vessel. 


leader of the column, "lurched 
to port” and was subsequently 
torpedoed. 

“Here was a brave man,” said 
Mr Foot; “who faced all the 
perils, of the Atlantic and yet 
endangered his ship and soiled 
his reputation. Despite the ad¬ 
vertisements that beer is good, 
here is real evidence of what 
drink can do for a brave man.’’ 

Loose talk is another Fifth 
Column activity. “Where has 
loose talk come from?” asked Mr 
Foot. “ Not from the chapel; not 
from the Rechabite Society, but 
from the drinking saloon. Liquor 
loosens the mind and the 
tongue.” 

The ship will lurch, loose talk 
will flow, so long as this Fifth 
Column talk goes unrestricted- 


in the Pyrenees 

Phere lies in Lisbon a little girl 
named Rose Helene, four 
years old, who has escaped from- 
the clutches of the Nazi savages. 

She and her mother were in 
Unoccupied France till the Nazis 
marched in, and by a brutal order 
of the French police they were 
compelled to leave the train 
which was taking them to the 
Spanish frontier. They left the 
train, but the mother was deter¬ 
mined not to get into the hands 
of the Nazis, as she intended to 
reach England or America. They 
found themselves at five o’clock 
one morning with a party of 
other people in distress who had 
decided to walk over the 
Pyrenees. 

The mountains were deep in 
snow and the mother carried 
Rose on her back, but the intense 
cold threatened to freeze the 
child’s feet, which were rubbed 
with snow. On they went, 
through heavy gales and snow¬ 
drifts, the little one saying con¬ 
tinually to her mother, “Be 
brave, maman, like me.” 

Eighteen hours of walking 
brought them to the frontier, 
worn out and half frozen, and it 
is pleasant to know that the 
Spaniards treated the travellers 
with much kindness, so that 
mother and child were allowed to 
get to Madrid. From there they 
went to Lisbon, where a doctor, 
examining the child, looked up 
and asked the mother if the child 
had been in a draught recently! 

Chains of Slavery 

Humanity has received one of 
the most welcome Christmas gifts 
that could have been devised. 

We think that most of us 
will be relieved to see that 
our Government responded so 
promptly to the Swiss Govern¬ 
ment's request that we should 
free the German prisoners from 
their chains. It is a great relief 
to think that this stain on our 
fame has been blotted out. The 
barbarous chaining of our men 
by Hitler was not an act that a 
civilised nation could copy with¬ 
out losing a sense of its honour 
and humanity, for to chain a 
man is to make a slave of him. 

We have made amends by re¬ 
leasing the men freely, but all 
people of goodwill throughout 
the Empire, we believe, will hope 
that our first reprisal of this sort 
will be our last. 

103 

One of Yorkshire's oldest 
ladies, already mentioned in the 
C N, is Miss Elizabeth Hoyland. 
headmistress of a school for 40 
years, and now knitting scarves 
for the Forces with fingers still 
nimble after 103 years! 

Miss Hoyland has just had tea 
with the Mayor and Mayoress of 
Beverley, who called to see her, 
.and we rejoice to hear that when 
the mayor asked her what had 
been the happiest day of her life 
she said that none had been 
happier than that one. 

„ THINGS SEEN 

A hundred thousand people at 
the Vatican calling on the Pope 
for peace. 

A butterfly fluttering among 
the flowers of a florist's shop at 
Rossendale in Lancashire. , 


professor of Palermo 
University has aroused a 
sensation in Italy by attacking 
Germany for her brutality; she. 
should show some respect, he 
says, for two thousand years of 
Christianity. 

Mr Roosevelt has appointed a 
special representative in India, to 
take up office in New Delhi. 

Queen .Wilhelmina of Holland 
is contemplating the establish¬ 
ment of a Commonwealth of the 
Netherlands after the war, in¬ 
cluding the whole Dutch Empire. 

The Red Cross and the whole 
country must be grateful to the 
council schools of Lidget Green, 
near Bradford, who have now 
raised for the Comforts Fund of 
the Red Cross not less than £320. 

The Editor acknowledges with 
pleasure the receipt of 10 shillings 
for the Royal Sailors Rests which 
carry on the work of Agnes 
Weston; it has been sent to 
Devonport. 

There are ■ still 90,000 un¬ 
employed in this country. 

J^ailway workers have received 
an advance of wages vary¬ 
ing from Is 9d to 5s a week. 

A carillon player in Holland 
plays “ God Save the King ” 
regularly, the tune being fitted to 
an old Dutch folk song, so that 
the Nazis must grin olid bear it. 

Canada, the biggest country on 
the American continent, is to 
build the biggest poiver station in 
the world. 

A poultry farmer in North 
Lancashire has had to kill 600 
head of poultry because the 
Government could not give him 
grain for them. • 


At an Army exhibition at Bath 
a mortar exploded when some¬ 
body pulled the trigger. 

Italy’s casualties in the Balkans, 
where they are supposed to be 
conquerors, are heavier than in 
Russia, where they arc supposed 
to be fighting. 

The British flag is loudly 
cheered whenever it appears on 
the films in Denmark. 

Qxford has conferred the degree 
of D C L on Cardinal 
Hinsley. 

South African troops are to he 
given the option of volunteering 
for service outside Africa." 

- Mr J. L. Bail'd, inventor of 
Television, has declared that 
after the war we shall be able to 
see the speakers on the telephone 
and to see wireless scenes' from’ 
across the-world. 

* 

In the garden of Mrs Courtney- 
Page, who has died at Haywards 
Heath, are 3000 of the best rose 
trees in the world; three roses are 
named after her. 

All the German Gauleiters 
(local leaders) are note defence 
commissioners, a development,, no 
doubt, of the private army created 
by Hitler to protect him against 
the German people one day. 

^ man serving in a hospital ship 
has taken his science degree 
with the help of books sent to 
him by the Naval War Libraries. 

The Christmas tree in St 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields church has 
been provided by Canadian 
foresters in this country. 

Nottingham firemen have made 
and mended 1200 toys out of 
wood recovered from raided 
buildings. 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


Scout Silver Cress for gal¬ 
lantry has been awarded to 
Troop-Leader Leslie Keeves for 
rescuing a 12-year-old boy who 
fell over a cliff into rock-strewn 
water. 

Jean Brading of the 4tli 
Brighton Rangel- Company . has 
passed tests as a 1st Class 
Brownie, 1st Class Guide, and 1st 
Class Ranger, and has gained the 
All-Round Cords in spite of the 
lact that she is nearly a helpless 
cripple. 

All over the country Brownies, 
Guides, and Rangers have re¬ 
stored old toys or made new ones 
for sale at Christmas; at Skipton 


£100 tvas raised for. the local 
Comforts. Fund. 

]>fiNfi- year-old Brownie Hazel 
Innes of the 1st St' Minver 
Pack, Cornwall, has been awarded 
the Badge of Fortitude for out¬ 
standing courage; in four grave 
operations she. never cried. 

Radio Officer H. Haworth, a 
Rover Scout of the 8th Blackpool 
Crew, has been torpedoed twice on 
one voyage. 

Formed four months ago ‘in 
Folkestone, a Patrol of six Air 
Scouts has now become a 
flourishing Troop with 35 
members. 


City Mayor Remembers His Village 


'J'he new Mayor of Truro broke 
an old custom the other 
Sunday by going outside the city 
for the official Church Parade. 
He went back to worship again in 
the Methodist chapel of his 
youth in ’ the little tin-mining 
village of St Agnes. 

The' mayoress went With him 
and the deputy mayor, the town 
clerk, the mace-bearers, the coun¬ 
cillors, and other officials. All 
the village, with the Home 
Guards, Coastguards, Civil De¬ 
fence, and the Village Band, 


turned out to welcome its distin¬ 
guished son. 

In the chapel Alderman W. J. 
Kemp spoke of the pride with 
which he returned to his native 
place as Mayor of Cornwall’s 
cathedral city. He firmly be¬ 
lieved, he said, that any success 
he had achieved was due largely 
to the training he received at the 
village day school, at that chapel, 
and at the Sunday School and 
the Band of Hope. He was proud 
that the temperance pledge he 
had signed was still unbroken. 


A Gallant Deed 


Jn the dramatic fighting in the 
desert war perhaps tho most 
dramatic of all the scenes was 
that when a young British officer 
made his way into the enemy 
camp, reached Rommel's H Q, 
and opened the door of his room, 
intending to kidnap the source of, 
all our trouble. 

Unfortunately Rommel was out 


and the plan went agley, like 
many schemes of mice and men, 
but it was so brave a feat, per¬ 
formed at the cost of the officer’s 
life, that it was awarded the V C. 

It must have been a pathetic 
meeting at Buckingham Palace 
when Admiral Sir Roger Keyes 
sat with the King the other day 
and received his heroic son’s V C. 
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mm A MICKLE 

Some years ago a lady who 
- lives • at Aldington in Kent 
noticed that sheep grazing on 
the marshes left little tufts of 
wool on the fences and in the 
hedges. Helped by her children 
she began gathering up the waste 
wool, for, although. gathering 
these stray bits of.wool (tatting 
as they call it in Kent) was a job 
for farm children in the old days, 
the practice died cut many years 
ago. This lady then obtained 
an old-fashioned spinning-wheel 
and, after her husband had 
repaired it and made some new 
parts, started to teach herself to 
spin. Soon she was knitting 
home-spun yarn. 

Now this lady has given 
demonstrations in London, and 
is teaching members of the 
Women’s Institute' an old craft 
once known in every house. 

STILL FIGHTING 
THE MOSQUITO 

The men who made the Panama 
Canal zone fit for men to live in 
by making it unfit for mosquitoes 
are still pursuing the good work 
through their descendants. 

Their operations stretch wider 
and wider, and extend to Brazil, 
where'it has been reported that 
millions of the inhabitants have 
been successfully inoculated by a 
serum ' against yellow fever. The 
campaign to evict the mosquito is 
also being vigorously extended 
against, the mosquito Anopheles 
Gambiae, which was an immigrant 
from West Africa and is the worst 
carrier of the disease, with the 
highest power of transmitting 
malaria and the greatest prefer¬ 
ence for man as its victim. 

mmm work 

As a record of wartime endur¬ 
ance that of. a Cornish woman, 
whose husband is away from 
home would be hard to excel. 

She has harvested from her 
10-rod plot nearly 100 lbs of 
onions and over 7 cwts of pota¬ 
toes, as well as other vegetables, 
and 1500 leeks raised for trans¬ 
planting. She works eight hours 
a day in a factory, runs a home 
and two children, and looks after 
a brood of chickens. 

Bringing His 
Supper With Him 

A week or two ago a Scottish 
RAP officer sat down to supper 
in an English farmhouse after 
having lunched on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 


Story of iir Domhoff 


'J’kis is tlje story of Mr Dom¬ 
hoff, one of the best Belgian 
sea cooks a crew ever had. He 
sailed for two years with a piece 
of shrapnel behind his eye be¬ 
cause winning the war came 
first, and he could never find 
enough time for an operation. 

When Belgium and Holland 
were invaded Mr Domhoff was 
dishing out the chow to a Dutch 
crew on a Netherlands vessel. 
The ship did not return to its 
home port, but changed its 
course for England. On the way 
it was attacked, and Domhoff 
was struck by a steel* splinter 
which went through his right 
temple and stopped behind his 
left eyeball. The bandaging 
done, back Domhoff went to 
work; the boys getting the ship 
through to an English port 
needed plenty of chow, and he 
was .the only one to give it. 

Once in England, he admitted 


at the Netherlands shipping 
office that he was blind in his 
right eye and could not see 
much out of his left, so he was 
sent to hospital, but the opera¬ 
tion was so delicate that the 
doctors feared that if a bombing 
attack occurred while Domhoff 
was on the operating table the 
result might be fatal. Domhoff 
shrugged his shoulders and ' re¬ 
turned to the docks to sign on 
with his skipper for the next 
trip. Nothing could persuade 
him that he should not return 
to the steam and heat of the 
galleys. He had a job to do, and 
he was not going to lie in a re§t 
home while his friends were 
risking their lives. Then Dom¬ 
hoff was' told that, being a 
Belgian citizen, he could not sail 
again on a Dutch vessel. He 
solved this problem by signing 
on as a mess boy with a Belgian 
boat leaving for New York. 


On this trip his condition be- 
* came so serious that as soon as 
the boat docked he was ■ once 
more sent to hospital, and the. 
examination showed that he 
needed lengthy treatment. But 
as his ship was sailing at once 
for Jamaica, and the skipper 
could not find a replacement in 
so short a time, Domhoff decided 
to sail. At Jamaica the doctors 
recommended that he should be 
flown back to New York by the 
first plane in order to avoid total 
blindness. Back in New York, a 
Dutch doctor called in a brain 
specialist and an eye specialist, 
and more X-rays.were taken. It 
was seen that the splinter could 
be removed through the nose. 

A few days later Domhoff was 
the happiest man in the world. 
He could see through his right 
eye and his left eye was imurov- 
ing, and the doctor has promised 
that he can return to sea shortly. 



The Seagull in the Fields 


JHoughlands in many parts of 
England are now white with 
seagulls seeking in the fields 
food lost to them at sea owing 
to the fouling of the water and 
the mud-flats by refuse-oil from 
ships. Eating pests injurious to 
crops, they are entirely helpful 
to the farmer without a single 
fault • to their discredit. We 


cannot have too many gulls in 
country areas. 

We were sorry to see it 
pointed out that this change in 
their diet may render gulls fit 
for human food. It is to be' 
hoped no attempt will be made 
to prove this theory, for there 
is scarcely a picking on the 
bones of a gull, so lightly is it 


built. And, moreover, to kill 
gulls in our fields, where every 
minute of the day they are 
helping the farmer’s fight 
against pests, would . be as 
stupid as to kill the dogs that 
guard. the fold, or as silly as it 
is to shoot the other birds that 
help the farmer by , destroying 
his enemies. 


Stepping into a plane about # 
noon, he was in his own home be¬ 
fore bedtime, and if proof were 
required he had only to point to 
the sideboard, where, reposing in 
a dish, were oranges, a melon, 
and lemons, all bought for a few 
coins in North Africa, though now 
rarities in our island. There were 
also bananas, but the little son of 
the officer would not believe those 
green sticks were good to eat. ■ 


AMERICA’S HARVEST 

Fortunately for the- world, and 
especially for the United Nations, 
this year is making a record for 
American crops. The yields are 
estimated to be one-third above 
the average of 1923-1932, and 
12 per cent above the high year 
of 1941. The crops are so great, 
indeed, that it has been necessary 
to make storage on the farms. ; 


A Little Good From Evil 


From a town in East Anglia 
comes the story of how the 
evil designs of the enemy have 
oeen turned to good account. 

A few weeks ago many citizens' 
were getting ready to start the' 
day's work when a Nazi bomber 
circled round the town. High 
explosive bombs were dropped, 
and there was great relief when 
the biggest of them buried itself 
in the cellar of a shop in the 
market-place without exploding. 

A bomb disposal unit got to 
work and before.long the would- 
be instrument of destruction was 


removed and rendered harmless. 

The local branch of the British 
Legion realised that the bomb 
was likely to be a big attraction, 
so its officers asked permission to 
use it as an exhibit in aid of its 
prisoners of war fund. Sanction 
was readily forthcoming. From 
all over the town and neighbour¬ 
ing parishes folk came to have a 
look at the bomb. Their gifts 
to the collecting boxes have 
totalled £20, with which 17 local 
prisoners of war are to receive 
double New Year allowances for 
the next month. 


The Road Across 
a Continent 

Much has been heard lately of 
the Alaska Highway (the Alcan 
Highway as it is called), but the 
completion of another great road 
in North America has passed 
almost unnoticed. 

A new road, 125 miles long, be¬ 
tween Hearst and Geraldtown, in 
Ontario, has been completed this 
month. It is the last section of 
the great Trans-Canada High¬ 
way, which runs 4200 miles from 
Halifax in Nova Scotia to Van¬ 
couver in British Columbia. It 
has been under construction since 
1919, and many great engineering 
tasks have been involved, such as 
widening river banks and cutting 
channels through solid rocks. At 
Calgary a short road north con¬ 
nects the Trans-Canada and 
Aican Highways. 

The new road is likely to be 
officially opened lor traffic early 
in the New Year, and will be a 
marvellous addition to transport 
in war as well as in peace. 


WASTED VITAMINS 

It is strange to find that 
mothers ' m seem reluctant to buy 
the valuable fruit juices which 
official care has made available 
for children under five. 

The supplies are plentiful. All 
mothers have to do is to obtain 
forms from their food offices. The 
value of these fruit juices is very 
great, for they are rich in the 
vitamins which are so important 
an item in children’s nutrition. 

Two Books 

ffwo books which formed part- 
of many parcels of literature 
collected and dispatched to the 
troops by scholars of Tyward- 
reath Boys School have been to 
South Africa and been brought 
back again by an old scholar. 

We can well imagine his sur¬ 
prise and delight when he found 
them. His ship had been lost in 
the Indian Ocean and, after 
spending several hours on a raft, 
he was picked up by a rescue 
vessel and landed at Durban. On 
reaching camp he entered the 
tent assigned to him, and saw' 


prison, mm 3 

A convict serving a long term 
in a Massachusetts prison has 
ended his sentence with the 
supreme, act of self-sacrifice 
while submitting of his own 
free will to a medical research 
test that may one day mean the 
saving of thousands of lives. 

He was only 27. A posthumous 
pardon has been granted and 
the Prison Commissioner,. in 
a letter to the man’s 'mother, 
wrote: “Your son gave his life 
for those in the armed services 
and for other members of his 
country just exactly as my bo^v, 
who is on a destroyer, would if 
he were to lose his life fighting 
the enemy.” 

Arthur St' Germain was his 
name, and we may all hope that 
it will be expunged from the 
prison records and written on 
America’s Roll of Honour. 

THE INCREDIBLE 

A correspondent writes to say 
that on the morning after the 
news of the-great American naval 
victory in the Solomons he was 
waiting for a train on a country 
.station when an elderly country¬ 
man asked him if he had heard 
the seven o'clock news. 

"The Americans have given the 
Japs a nasty heating," our cor¬ 
respondent told him. The old 
man looked puzzled. 

• “Is that good?” he asked slowly. 

“Are they on our side?" 

AFRICAN RUBBER 

Since the Japanese conquest of 
Pacific rubber there has been 
what may he described as a 
rubber hunt on the West Coast of 
Africa. Tens of thousands of 
squai'e miles . of forest have 
brought in this year more than 
double the quantity of rubber 
obtained last year. 

it is stated that rubber trees are 
found in the proportion of about 
three trees to an acre of jungle. 
Each tree yields from a half tc 
three-quarters of a pound under 
. the tapping system used by the 
natives. High price, of course, is 
stimulating the natives to work 
at full pressure. 

Greece Begins 
Retribution 

We know a good deal of the 
terrible sufferings of the civil 
population in Greece at the 
hands of the occupying Germans 
and the Italians. 

The Greek guerillas are not 
only able to put up efficient 
resistance but have now estab¬ 
lished regular courts-martial to 
try all such offences against 
Greek people. Recently 20 execu¬ 
tions have resulted in Macedonia 
from the verdicts of these courts. 

The Allies have made it clear 
that the criminals of the Nazi 
and Fascist gangs are to be 
punished as part of the Peace 
terms; and Greece has begun. 

Come Home 

two books on the ground. He 
picked them up, and, to his 
astonishment, inside the cover of 
each book was the stamp mark 
of his old school! 

What pleasant reminders of 
home and of boyhood days! The 
floodgates of memory opened 
immediately, and his mind went 
back to the old school and his 
little home town, in Cornwall, 
thousands of miles away. 

The other day he walked into 
this Cornish school and placed 
the two books on the head¬ 
master’s desk. 
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New Words 


A Happy Christmas to every 
reader of the C N and a New Year 
bringing peace to the world. 

© 

The Struggling 
Blacksmith 

We hear much of educating 
adults after the war, and 
we recall Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son’s story of the Welsh black¬ 
smith who educated himself to 
read. 

In a farm kitchen one. night he 
heard a chapter from Robinson 
Crusoe read in Welsh, which left 
him with a longing to know the 
rest. He went home and learned 
to read, but on going back to 
borrow the book he found that 
it was gone,. nor, could he find 
another Welsh edition of the 
story. Back he went and 
struggled to learn to read 
English, and at last, obtaining 
a copy of Robinson Crusoe, 
was able to master the story. 

Could Daniel Defoe have 
known this blacksmith he would 
have • surely felt he had not 
written in vain. 

©' 

A Post Office Blunder 

W/’ii were glad to see a protest 
against the Rost Office 
taking out of its stamp books 
details of postage rates. Frankly 
we cannot understand why the 
Post Office should prefer to 
advertise a tooth powder or a- 
disinfectant instead of its own 
'most valuable business, which 
always needs advertising. 

Why should not the P 5 IG 
print on the outside of the stamp 
book, “ Do you know what the 
Post Office can do for you ? See 
the Advertisements within.” 

We can imagine a very enter¬ 
taining and valuable set of facts 
about its own work' and, as wo 
‘have said before, a great and 
prosperous concern like the Post 
Office does not need the trifling 
sums it draws from these adver¬ 
tisements. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
■ It ivas Emerson 'who said that 
no man has ever prayed earnestly 
about anything without learning 
something. 


A N interesting suggestion for 
future economy in ; street, 
lighting lias been put forward 
by MrC. G. Sankcy, an alderman 
of Winchester City Council. 

He lias asked tlie Roads Com¬ 
mittee to think over the idea of 
using big searchlights round the 
city to project tlieir beams 
towards the centre of Winchester. 
He things they will light the city 
better than street lamps. The 
Council as a body was favourably 
impressed. Wliat seems likely is 
that searchlights may be used 
in peace time to light up 
the countryside itself, helping 
motorists and economising in 
tlie expense of dazzling head? 
lamps. 

© 

The Bite of the Lamb 

”pnE London shopkeeper had 
had a harassing morning; 
an epidemic of dissatisfaction 
seemed to have attacked his 
customers, who held him respon¬ 
sible for offering exactly the 
goods that nobody seemed to 
want. Towards the end of this 
worrying day a timorous little 
lady protested against the kind 
and quality of the ration he 
offered her, whereupon the 
tradesman removed it from the 
scale and placed it on the 
counter with a thump. “ Sicken¬ 
ing, absolutely sickening ! ” said 
he; “ what you want is a 

Hitler ! ” Like a lamb turning 
to bite the wolf the little lady 
made him a polite bow and 
answered, “ Pardon me, we 
already have one ! ” 

© 

War Films 

■^e associate ourselves with 
those who protest against 
the display of pictures of dead 
bodies in war films. 

One correspondent points cut 
that of late there has been a 
strong tendency on the part of 
News Reels editors to include 
in their films of battle scenes 
close-up “ shots ” of the bodibs 
of enemy soldiers. Another 
correspondent adds that if 
humanity, culture, and other 
of the finer attributes are. to 
survive, displays of the final 
results of violence and brutality 
arc ' not the way to help any 
nation. Gloating over the .dead 
is no path to victory. 


Under the Editor's Table 


\\ r hat will the archi¬ 
tects ' make of 
London in the future ? 
A capital city. 

0 i ‘ 
JJew American tanks 
are shaped like 
eggs. The shells are 
for the enemy. 

. 0 

Architects arc paid 
shockingly fow 
salaries. Can draw 

J " 

big houses but not 
big cheques. 

0 

man who was con¬ 
vinced that his 
journey was not neces¬ 
sary took the train back. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



Uv ini 

‘/Tfrw - ..... - 

If this year his 
Christmas present 
lies in the future 


jYJany women do not 
know how to bake 
bread. But they 
would all like to cook 
Hitler’s goose. 

0- 

Service women are in 
the news, says a 
newspaper. Thought 

they were in the Ser¬ 
vices. . 

■ 0 . ’ 

'J'he rising generation 
is learning to be 
prepared. Rising to 
the occasion. 

0 

jl/osr girls are neater 
than boys. A 
tidy few. . - 


languages are at all times in 
a state of change; and in war¬ 
time this is especially notable. 

Sometimes a new word such as 
" blitz ” thrusts itself upon us, 
and we are all compelled to 
use it; we wonder how long it 
will stay with us. Other words 
come more insidiously, so that we 
hardlynoticc their arrival. As for 
the use of words formed into 
phrases, or the sudden adoption 
of words found to have a con¬ 
venient value, one now become 
fashionable is Pattern. Every 
leader-writer ’ has adopted it, 
for it suits the tendency of our 
time. We all speak of planning, 
and to make a good plan is to 
make a good pattern, whether 
for a house, a city, a coat, a 
trade, or a government. There¬ 
fore, pattern is a handy word 
at a time when we arc all doing 
our best to make good plans for 
the future. What hopes repose 
in the Pattern of tomorrow! 

The practice of war leads to 
tlie coining of phrases, and wc 
may notice how the use of the 
word Annihilate has become 
common. We see the com¬ 
muniques boasting that a regi¬ 
ment "has been annihilated. 
Sometimes this is varied by the 
use of the ugly expression 
“ wiped out,” which always 
seems horrible. Among very 
curious war terms may be 
noted the arrival of tlie 
expression “ shot up.” One 
may ask why “shot up” should 
be used and not “ shot down.” 

© 

QUIET CORNER 

wanderer in the West End 
who found ^himself among 
the mews the other day had an 
amusing reward for getting lost. 

Imagining that he could find 
a short cut he turned out of 
one mews into another, through 
yard alter yard, until at last 
he realised that he was in a 
cul-de-sac and must go back. 
Here was no house, no thorough¬ 
fare, nothing but yards and 
ancient stables turned to garages, 
lost in the midst of the rich 
West End of London. 

The surprise came at the end, 
at the farthest point to which 
tlie wanderer could reach, for 
there lie saw a door on which-was 

a familiar name, - --’s 

office. Wild horses will not 
drag it from him, for the only 
explanation the wanderer could 
imagine was that this rich and 
famous man had sought a quiet 
corner where he could not be 
disturbed, and that he had found 
it through the stable yards. 

© 

Telegram to Malta 

£)uring the great siege of Malta 
the governor. Sir William 
Dobbie, one day read this 
telegram from tlie Chief of tlie 
Imperial General Staff, Lord 
Ironside ; . 

Deuteronomy 3, 22 

The Governor took down his 
Bible (never far away from him) 
and read in Deuteronomy 3, 22 : 

Ye shall not fear them, for .the 
Lord your God He shall fight for 
you. 



God rest you merry, gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay, 

For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born upon this day. 

To save us all from Satan’s power 
When we were gone astray. 

The picture shows Canterbury Cathedral choirboys rehearsing carols 


The Language All Peoples Speak 


Qne remarkable difference be- 

. tween this war arid the last 
is that we still play and listen to 
Beethoven. 

What is more, Beethoven and 
other German composers ' of 
genius are more popular than 
ever. Huge audiences applaud 
their works at concerts all over 
the’eountry. It is impossible to 
be sure of a seat at a. symphony 
concert in the . provinces nowa¬ 
days unless you have booked it a 
fortnight ahead, and at all these 
concerts • German music has ‘ a 
prominent place. 

Yet in the last war a ban was 
put on the playing of German 
music. Even' musicians here 
supported it; and there .were 
quite a big majority who looked 
on the opponents of the ban as 
doubtful patriots. 

Of course, it is nonsense to boy¬ 
cott great music, once its great¬ 
ness is universally established, 
merely because the composer be¬ 
longs to an enemy nation; it is 
nonsense while the composer is 
living and much greater nonsense 
if he has been dead for genera¬ 
tions. True, it might- be tactless 
to introduce into a' popular con¬ 
cert here the compositions of a 
noted Nazi like Richard Strauss, 
but musicians are not as a rule 
politicians; their language of 
music is the language of goodwill 
and peace. 

It is the one language all 
peoples speak together, one of 
the forces which will draw 
peoples together again after the 


war is over. We cannot do with¬ 
out Beethoven. By insisting 
that the works of great German 
composers shall be included in 
our great British composers, or ii 
want to hear them our concert- 
directors show sound sense as 
well as good taste. 

We may wonder if German 
musicians still play the works of 
our great British composers, or if 
in their madness they have 
banned Gilbert and Sullivan 
from their concert programmes. 
Sullivan’s light, music has been 
immensely popular all over Ger¬ 
many for nearly half a century, 
and no military band at. any of 
the German health resorts was 
complete without a full set of 
Sullivan scores. 

More Milk 

The importance of milk record. 
ing has been stressed by both 
the Ministry of Food and the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

The records will do much to 
bring home to the 'owners of 
cattle the importance of scientific 
feeding; and care in feeding 
will do much to save shipping. 
Weeding out herds with small 
yields has already brought an in 
crease in the general quality of 
milk in the country. Some 1922 
records show the average milk 
yield to have been 650 gallons, 
but in 1939, thanks to the general 
improvement of the herds where 
this recording was in force, the 
yield was 700 gallons. 
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Superb Gift to the 
Nation 

Lord Astor Gives His Home Away 

■“The great public spirit of Lord Astor has crowned itself by 
*■ an act of superb devotion to the nation. He has arranged 
to hand over to the National Trust the wonderful estate of 
Cliveden, with the house and a mile of woods looking on to 
the Thames. So there passes into the possession of the loveliest 
country in the world one of its loveliest homes—only a week or 
two after the nation had received the gift of Newton's first home. 


The amenities of Cliveden 
Reach, one of the most beautiful 
stretches of the river, have for 
some years been protected by a 
planning scheme prepared for 
Lord Astor by Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie, and Lord Astor has 
joined with his neighbour, Lord 
Desborough, in arranging that 
under the scheme there should be 
no building on the slopes running 
down to the Thames and that the 
fine avenue of trees should be 
preserved. The gift completes, in 
fact,'the final stage in a plan of 
, preservation, pursued by Lord 
Astor for a number of years. The 
woods and gardens at Cliveden, 
adorned with statues, fountains, 
and pavilions, will in due time be 
' open for the enjoyment of the 
public. 

Cliveden stands like a great 
palace framed in trees on the sky¬ 
line to the north of Cliveden 
Reach. From the house and its 
terrace, 400 feet long, the view 
towards the river is a scene of- 
great splendour. Across the fore¬ 
ground runs a magnificent stone 
balustrade, brought from the Villa 
Borghese, in Rome; on the far 
side'of the balustrade are sweep¬ 
ing lawns, with box-edged par¬ 
terres, and beyond is the Thames, 
a gleaming silver ribbon against 
the deep woods. 

The house is the third on the 
site, both the others having been 
burned down—the first in 1795, 
the second in 1849. The Duke of 
Sutherland then commissioned 
Sir Charles Barry, architect of 
the Houses of Parliament, to 
rebuild Cliveden, and the classical 
exterior of today is Barry’s work. 
The architect’s name is prominent 
in the bold Latin inscription 
• composed by Mr Gladstone, who 
was a frequent guest) running 
. round the frieze of the house. 

. In 1893 Mr William Waldorf 
- Astor, father of the present Lord 
• Astor, became the owner of Clive- 

A Farmer 

r j’HE astonishing increase in the • 
growth of food on British 
farms, and the plans announced 
for still greater yields, are proof 
of what our agriculturists can.do 
under expert guidance and with 
a patriotic motive to urge them. 

Farmers are said to be stub¬ 
bornly hostile to change and im¬ 
provement, but experience dis¬ 
proves the charge. It was true 
of their ancestors, however. 

When the great agriculturist 
! Thomas William Coke of Nor- 
'oik, first Earl of Leicester, began 
nis improvements, soon after the 
close of the Napoleon wars, he 
declared that his attempts at 
agricultural reforms spread only 
a mile a year. When his wife 
first announced her intention of 
going down to see his Holkham 
estate in Norfolk a witty friend 
said, “Well, my dear, you’ll only 


den, and devoted much thought 
and money to its adornment in¬ 
side and out. He reconstructed 
the interior and built into many 
of the rooms fine panellings, fire¬ 
places, and other decorative work 
, from older houses -at home and 
abroad. He gave the estate to his 
son on Lord Astor’s marriage'in 
1906. 

Lord Astor is not reserving any 
legal interest in this valuable pro¬ 
perty, but relies on the Trust to 
leave him and his family in occu-_ 
pation so long as they wish to' 
remain. Such an arrangement is 
customary under the Trust’s 
scheme for preserving estates of 
special beauty or interest, subject 
to limited public access while the 
original' owners live in them. 
Where the donor and his family 
after him are to remain in occu¬ 
pation they gain by the conse¬ 
quent saving in taxation and 
death duties, but the nation also 
benefits by the endowed preserva¬ 
tion of the beauties of the estate. 
This scheme w’as first suggested 
by Lord Lothian, a great friend of 
Lord and Lady Astor, who him¬ 
self left his estate at Blickling 
(with a glorious house) to the 
National Trust. 

Lord Astor is endowing the 
estate for upkeep, and is handing 
over many valuable possessions, 
including tapestries and great 
pictures. . 

It is the wish of Lord and Lady 
Astor that at some future time 
Cliveden may be used for further¬ 
ing international understanding 
and other causes which they have 
at heart, and the National Trust 
has willingly consented to fall in 
with their intention. In some way 
the great house with its fine re¬ 
ception rooms and 46 bedrooms 
would then be used for- promoting 
friendship and understanding 
between the peoples' of the 
British Empire and the United 
States. Picture on this page 

Long Ago 

see one blade of grass with two 
rabbits fighting for it.” 

Beginning as a complete novice. 
Coke became the pioneer of the 
experimental farm in England. 
He converted sterile wastes into 
smiling cornlands, woods, and 
orchards. He produced new 
strains of sheep and improved 
cattle. “ Coke’s clippings,” as his 
shearing festivals were called, 
came to attract scientists and 
farmers from all parts of Europe 
and America, and as many as 
7000 people assembled at times 
to see the farms. 

It took Coke eleven years to 
raise his first good crop of wheat, 
but he worked and waited, and he 
lived to sail in a ship made from 
trees which he himself had 
planted as acorns—a fitting re¬ 
ward for a man whose roof had 
often sheltered Nelson. 
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CarryoN 


The Rich Young Ruler 

^kd, ■ behold, one came and 
said unto him. Good Master, 
what good thing shall I do that 
I may have eternal life ? He 
said unto him. Why callest 
thou me good ? There is none 
good but God. But if thou wilt 
enter, into life, keep the com¬ 
mandments. The young man 
saith unto him. All these things 
have I kept from my youth up ; 
what lack I yet ? Jesus said 
unto him. If thou wilt be perfect, 
go and sell that thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou slialt 
have treasure in heaven; and 
come and follow me. 

But when the young man 
heard that saying he went away 
sorrowful, for he had great 
possessions. St-Matthew 

THE GALLANT RACE 

hat heroes thou hast bred, 
O England, my country ! 
I see the mighty dead 
Pass in line ; 

Each with undaunted heart 
Playing his gallant part, 

Making thee what thou art. 
Mother of Mine ! 

Then let me take my place, 

O England, my country ! 

Amid the. gallant race 
That is thine ; 

Ready to hear thy call, 

Ready to give thee all. 

Ready, wliate’er befall. 

Mother of mine! G. K. Menzies , 

These Three 


T ook not mournfully into the Past. 

It comes not back again. 
Wisely improve the Present. It is 
thine.' Go forth to meet the 
shadowy Future without fear, and 
with a manly heart. Longfellow 

THE CACKLER 

’The hen so soon as she an egg 
doth lay 

Spreads the fame of her doing as 
she may. 

About the yard site cackling now 
doth go 

To tell what twas she at her nest - 
did do. 

Just thus it is with some pro¬ 
fessing men ; 

If they do aught that good is, 
like our hen. 

They can’t but cackle §n't 
vyhere’er they go ; 

What their right hand doth their 
left hand must know. 

John Bunyan 

On Earth, Peace 

In finance and commerce, as in all 
1 relations of life, you do not 
live by flitting your neighbour. 
Tariffs are only a method of attack¬ 
ing your neighbour, and such 
attacks always end in disaster. 

R. L. Barclay, of Barclay’s Bank 

CHEERLY ON 

|n God’s name, cheerly on, 
courageous friends. 

To reap the harvest of perpetual 
peace. Shakespeare 

He Is There 

pVERY spirit, is a Temple of God, 
*-* though so few recognise the 
God in themselves. They have 
no idea that He is there. 

Winifred Graham 


Dawn Over 

J^Jight over . Bethlehem, dark 
across the sky. 

As in the darkest hour before 
tlic dawn ; 

A world in travail. Heaven 
standing by, 

A Woman’s cry, and Christ the 
Babe is born. 

Came then the glory - of the 
heavenly light. 

The pealing chorus and angelic 

joy; 

New hope sprang forth, the day 
had conquered night. 

The King had come, all evil to 
destroy. 

Yet night again is dark, and evil 
powers • 

Have sallied' forth to hold the 
world in thrall. 

The Infinite Di 


Bethlehem 

Broken its song, through stern 
and testing hours - 

The nations face the wrong which 

- threatens all. 

But see ! the light breaks through, 
the dawn appears, 

Hark ! for at last the bells have 
rung again ; 

Hope springs anew 7 , the day of 
freedom nears, 

New life shall rise from sacrifice 
and pain. 

Lot that light lead us to a 
worthier day, 

Blend all earth’s tones in one 
harmonious sound ; 

Let Christ be born anew in 
human hearts, 

. Reborn, not to be crucified, but 
crowned. Tom Birkett 

:bt of Mankind 


■piiE British stood alone, and, 
by all ordinary estimates, 
defenceless. It appeared that all 
Europe would be united against 
them and a worldwide alliance 
as well. Today they 7 are'not 
defenceless and Europe is not 
united against them. The world¬ 
wide alliance is shaken, and 
from every corner of Europe 
come evidences that they have 
allies. From all parts of the 
world come assurances that they 


will not be allowed to fail. 
This they have accomplished 
by their- courage, and mankind 
owes them an infinite debt, not 
only for. holding the line so 
gallantly, but even more for 
giving back to men their lost 
faith in themselves. For the 
British have proved to this smart 
and unbelieving, this clever and 
neurotic generation, that in' the 
calculation of chances sheer 
valour is a force. Walter Lipp'man 


Song of the Free Man for 1943 


LIow happy is he born. and 
taught 

That serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armour is his honest 
thought, 

And simple truth his utmost 
skill! 

Whose passions hot his masters 
are, 

Whose soul is still prepared for 
death, 

Not tied into the world with care 

Of public fame, or private 
breath ; 


Who hath his life from rumours 
freed ; 

' Whose conscience is his strong 
retreat; 

Whose state can neither flat¬ 
terers feed. 

Nor ruin make accusers great; 

.Who God doth late and early 
pray. 

More of His grace than gifts to 
lend ; 

And entertains the harmless day 7 

With a well-chosen book of 
friend : ■ 


Who envies none that chance 
doth raise 

Or vice ; who never understood 

How deepest wounds arc given 
by praise ; 

Nor rules of state, but rules of 
good ; 


This man is freed from servile 
bands 

Of hope to rise, or fear to fail ; 
Lord of himself, though not of 
lands ; 

And, having nothing, yet hath all. 

Sir Henry Wotton 
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Can We Afford the 
New Jerusalem? 

/'"an we afford the Beveridge Plan for Social Security ? Only 
^ a conditional answer can be given to this question now. 
Sir William Beveridge bases his plan upon the assumption that 
the unemployment rate after the war should not exceed 
8 J per cent ; if that rate is exceeded the plan would have to 
be drastically revised. 

When the war ends, the world 
will be faced by ruined trade. 


devastated cities, and a great loss 
of capital. Our own prosperity 
depends on the existence of a 
world not only willing but' able 
to buy. Our home trade hangs 
on our oversea trade, and wo 
have to consider such facts as 
the exhaustion of our oversea in¬ 
vestments, the upheaval of mar¬ 
kets, and the loss of shipping. 
We can only be prosperous in a 
prosperous world, and we have 
ourselves to play a large part in 
restoring prosperity on the co¬ 
operative principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

Social Security is worth fight- 
' mg for, and it is for ourselves to 
help make It possible. When the 
war -broke out our social ser¬ 
vices were costing £342,000,000 a 
year, and this figure would in 
the ordinary course rise - to 
£432,000,000 in 1945. The Bever¬ 
idge -Plan would cost an addi¬ 
tional £265.000,000, raising the 
total to £697,000,000 in 1945.. Of 
this increase the amount falling' 
on the public purse would be 
£86,000,000 in the first year.' 

Let us see what would happen 
by 1965, the year in which Old 
Age Pensions would reach the 
upper limit of £2 a week. By 
1965 social security would cost 
£858.000,000, of which £307,000.000 
would fall on the national purse. 

As-to the plan itself, we ,can 
gain inspiration from the fact 
that when, in 1911, the Liberal 
Government .gave us Health In¬ 
surance, it had to fight hard in 
Parliament to win through. So 
bitter was the opposition that 
when the third reading’ of the 
Bill was voted on the Leader of ' 
the Opposition led a division 
against it. Now, after 31 years, 
in the midst of the greatest war 


of all time, we have a bold 
scheme which proposes to ex¬ 
pand those measures, and every-' 
body is sympathetic. 

It is of importance to ^remem¬ 
ber that under 'this plan one 
stamp will cover funerals, mar¬ 
riage grants, and children's- 
allowances, provisions which 
would have a most important in¬ 
fluence on the future of the 
nation. The raising of Old Age 
Pensions to 40s a week by rising 
steps during a transition period 
of 20 years would cost a great 
deal because, through the fall in 
the birthrate, the nation is com¬ 
ing to contain a much larger pro¬ 
portion of old people, and the 
day may come when one in six of 
the population might be receiv¬ 
ing the pension. Let us hope 
that the plan, with its provisions 
to encourage family life,' will 
reduce the average age of the 
population and renew its youth. 

It is also important to remem¬ 
ber that the State will have much 
more to dp than to study this 
great, scheme. It has to rebuild 
the nation, to build millions of 
new homes, to .renew shipping, to 
pay- back’income tax for which 
it has given vouchers, to repay 
Saving’s Certificates ’ which mil¬ 
lions of. savers may ha.ve to cash 
to keep going, to place orders 
to maintain employment. Last, 
but not least,’Education will call 
lor hitherto unheard-of expendi¬ 
ture. 

It is all this which sets serious 
people wondering, and demands 
earnest consideration. before we 
decide on this vast expenditure; 
but there, is little doubt that the 
plan can be carried out, as we 
said before, as long as we are* 
rich enough to spend its whole 
cost on useless drinking and 
smoking. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Rockafeye Ronnie 


'J’here was only one present 
that Ronnie wanted for 
Christmas. He had seen it in 
the big toyshop in the High 
Street, a lovely rocking-horse, 
with glossy mane and bushy 
tail. Ronnie wondered if 
Santa Claus would bring it 
if he wished hard enough. . 

He fell asleep on Christmas 
Eve still wondering. And in 
the middle of the night he 
woke. Was it morning? And 
had Santa Claus come? He 
switched on the light over his 
bed. 

Before the fireplace stood 
his lovely horse! 

Ronnie sprang out of bed 
and ran across the room. In 
a second he 'was up on its 
back, his face one big smile. 

Then, backwards ’ and for¬ 
wards, backwards and for¬ 
wards—what a grand ride he 
was having! Presently he 
leaned over and put his arms 
round the lovely creature's 
neck, and shut his eyes. 

And that’s how Mummy 
found him when she came in 


to see what was going on. 
She picked him up, still 
asleep, and laid him gently in 
his little bed. 

The next time he woke - it 
was morning. He was afraid 



to open his eyes. Suppose it 
was all a dream? . 

How Mummy laughed. “You 
were wide awake,” she told 
him, “ but you were so sleepy 
that you rocked yourself to 
sleep.” 


Gratitude and 
Gritstude 

The Princess 
Elizabeth Cot 

Grititude is correct; it is the 
word which describes a remark¬ 
able man, still alive and active, 
and still ambitious. He lives in 
a Midland town, and works be¬ 
hind a shop counter the usual 
number of hours every day. But 
he makes, time to do other things. 

As a small boy he was a 
patient in the local hospital and 
on leaving he smiled at the nurse 
and promised he would not forget 
the kindness he had received. 
“I’ll give your ' hospital a 
thousand pounds some day,” he 
said, though he had not two 
pennies to call his own. The 
nurse said that would be very 
kind of him, but she forgot all 
about it, for she had heard things 
like that before. 

The lad did not forget, how¬ 
ever. He remembered it till the 
day when he was able to do 
something about it. He organised 
a concert at his Sunday School. 
It. realised one pound—the first 
of the thousand. 

Sustained with gratitude and 
primed with grit, he went ahead 
and organised more concerts, 
each one more pretentious and 
more profitable than the others. 
At first he secured the services 
of local amateurs, but now his 
concerts are famous as Celebrity 
Concerts. One of his most, recent 
efforts realised nearly £400. 

He has long since redeemed his 
promise, but he is paying interest 
gladly. In that hospital there 
is a cot in the Children’s Ward 
known as Princess Elizabeth Cot, 
and it is there because this man 
raised £500 to make it possible. 
There is also a ward of six beds, 
for which 2000 guineas was raised 
in two years. It takes grit to 
raise so much money in a man’s 
spare time. 

The Six Guns of 
Sout hwold 

Most peacetime visitors to the 
charming town of Southwold 
on the Suffolk coast can 
recall the battery of six historic 
cannon pointing seawards from 
the Gun Hill. Since the war 
these relics have been kept in a 
place of safety. 

The other day the corporation 
received a letter from the 
Ministry of Works asking 
whether it was prepared to give 
up the guns in aid of its scrap 
metal drive or sell them at the 
controlled price for heavy scrap. 

The council asked the town 
clerk to tell the Ministry it 
wished to keep the guns on 
account of their historic interest, 
but was requested at the same 
time to draw the Ministry’s, 
attention to “ the vast amount of 
scrap metal ” lying about the 
borough and owned by the 
military authorities, which, in 
the coitnciPs opinion should be 
collected and utilised. 

More than .two years ago the 
council did decide to offer five 
cf the six cannon to the Govern¬ 
ment for the purposes of scrap 
and to have on the one retained 
a suitable plate pointing out the’ 
fate of the others; but so many 
protests wei’e received that the 
matter was dropped and nothing 
further was heard until the 
recent letter from the Ministry. 
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Be Prepared For Next 
Year’s Peace 
The Scouts and Guides Are Ready 

Ccouts and Guides are playing a grand part in this war, as 
also are the Boy Brigaders. What of the peace ? 

In Youth lies our future. Their elders admit the fact, 
readily enough, at the moment. Yes, reply the young folk—but 
later on ? Will they make an Old Men’s Peace again, and 
leave Youth to mend it with another war ? 


- We do not think so. Even now 
at least one foreign Government 
(Greece) has readily accepted the 
offer of British. Girl Guides to 
undertake relief work the 
moment Cease Fire sounds. The 
Guides are already training for 
this duty, and some enthusiasts 
are learning Greek. When they 
get to Greece, ready to begin’ 
their tasks among the starving 
women and children there, they 
declare they will speak no word 
of English. 

Work io be Done 

These keen girls of 17 and 18 
know that if the War ends before 
they have reached their twentieth 
year they must wait until that 
age, and possess their eager souls 
in patience; but -this has not 
dulled the edge of their keenness, 
nor relaxed their preparations. 
■They know there will be work to 
do for a long time which de¬ 
mands countless pairs of tender 
and skilful hands. 

Europe as Hitler intends to 
leave it before we have done with 
him will not be restored in a day 
or a year. The healing and the 
after-care will mean a long and 
difficult job. It is no light, task to 
bring comfort and kindliness and 
solace to a ravaged Continent. 

The Guides inay, nevertheless, 
have an easier task than the 
Scouts, for there is no doubt 
whatever that in the absolutely 
essential task of re-educating the 
Germany of the future, fitting 
her for ordinary human com¬ 
panionship, the Scouts must play 
a vital part. 

The Scout Secret 

Youth appeals to Youth. Not 
that it is a matter of mere years, 
for when the First Scout founded 
the Scouts and Guides in 1908, 

“ to promote good citizenship in 
j,he rising generation,” he was 
already 51. But even in his 
eighties he was still a boy at 
heart, and never until his dying- 
day did this glorious Englishman 
lose touch with youth, or lose his 
own youth, as far as that goes. 

That was the secret of the 
Scout movement, and why it 
swept the world. That is why it 
appealed to boys and girls’ every¬ 
where, of whatever nation, race, 
creed, or colour. That is why it 
appealed to German boys and 
girls—and because it appealed to 
them as boys and girls, and not 
as Hitler’s tools, the Scout move¬ 
ment came under Hitler’s ban. 
There was no room in the same 
world for B-P and Schicklgruber. 

So when Hitler came in the 
Scouts went under in Germany. 
And so, also, when Hitler goes 
under in Germany the Scouts 
must return. It will be their job 
to show German boys and girls 
the way to sanity and mental and 
moral health. 

British and American Scouts 
and Guides will be needed in the . 
newly-freed lands to help the 
work of relief, to organise trans¬ 
port, feeding, and general recon¬ 
struction, but surely a task just . 


as important for them must be 
to go to Germany to help in the 
reorganisation of the German 
Scout-movement? That body ha? 
been trampled into the dust by 
ten years of Hitlerism, but the 
roots have not been entirely de¬ 
stroyed. They may still be there, 
ready to shoot up again and bear 
the fruitful harvest of B-P in¬ 
stead of the tares and thistles of 
Schicklgruber. In place of the 
doctrine . of Jew-baiting and 
slavery, in place of a policy of 
murder - and pillage set up for 
honour, we may see a reawaken 1 -. 
ing, in a Germany purged of 
these foul things. 

The Real New Germany 

It will take time, perhaps a 
long time. A country of eighty 
millions does not wake up on the 
instant, like Rip van Winkle, 
from a decade of poisoned sleep. 
It does not return in five minutes 
from’ barbarism to civilisation. 
The plain and simple purpose of 
B-P. which seemed so straight¬ 
forward and uncomplicated to all 
decent, folk, “to promote good 
citizenship in the rising genera¬ 
tion.” will come as something 
quite new and amazing to the’ 
first un-Nazified boys and girls of 
what we hope will be a real New 
Germany. 

What, they may ask? All 
nations and peoples equal, white 
or yellow or brown or black, 
Christian and Jew, Moslem and 
Buddhist, and heathen too? No 
jackboot, no whip, no rubber 
truncheon? No hatred? How 
can we live without hate? What 
other cement can there be for 
national grandeur? 

The Scouts of the free world 
will have to teach them that love 
is a stronger cement than hate, 
that mutual help, and sympathy 
is a finer exercise than oppress 
sion, and that little countries can 
be among the greatest if freedom 
and justice and good faith are 
the watchwords they keep. 

If may be a weary time before 
the first New Germans are ready 
to attend an International Jam¬ 
boree, but for Germany that will 
be a great day indeed. It is for 
the Scouts of the free nations to 
briug it nearer. 

One Farm Feeds 300 

An example of the great yields 
possible from mixed, farming in 
this country was recently re¬ 
vealed by Mr Anthony Hurd. 
On his 400-acre holding he pro¬ 
duced last year: 

100 tons of wheat that will 
make 110,000 loaves, or bread 
for 300 people for a year. 

55 tons of potatoes and 12 tons 
of carrots, enough for - 350 
people. 

75 cwts of beef and 80 cwts of 
lamb, enough for the meat 
ration for 410 people. 

12 cwts of onions and over 
72,000 eggs. 

Thus one small farm, scientific¬ 
ally cropped is keeping over 
300 people fed through the year. 
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Andromeda & Her Stars 

Alpherat, Mirach, and Almach 

npiE famous constellation of Andromeda, write's the CN 
* Astronomer, may now be seen to advantage in the early 
evening, extending, between 6 and 8 o’clock, from a point 
almost overhead away to the west and south-west, to where 
the Great Square of Pegasus will be seen with its four stars of 
apparently almost equal brilliance. The chief stars of Andro¬ 
meda are shown in our star-map ; they extend between Pegasus 
and Perseus, which was shown in our star-map on October 
31 . Thus Andromeda’s stars may be easily identified. 

These three constellations have 
recorded in the heavens • for at 
least 3000 years the famous 
legend of the ancient Greeks, 
which teljs how Andromeda, the 
beautiful daughter of Cassiopeia, 
was chained to a rock as a sacri¬ 
fice to appease Neptune, the sea- 
god. But Perseus, a Greek “knight- 
errant,” hearing of it, came on 
his flying-horse. Pegasus to rescue 
Andromeda. There is little 
doubt,' however, that this con¬ 
stellation dates back to a much 
earlier period, possibly between 
5000 and 8000 years ago. 

Throughout these long ages 
men have gazed up at this starry ’ 
picture and seen there, in their 
imagination, this same legendary 
picture of the triumph of right 
and goodness over evil intent and 
in successful defence of the help¬ 
less. For Perseus, after depriving 
the evil lady, Medusa, of her 
Head, which is represented by 
the “ Demon ” star Algol, then 
saved the helpless Andromeda 
and .thus deprived the monster 
Cetus, which had been sent by 
Neptune, of his prey.. So wicked 
old Neptune had to retire. 

We see from the star-map how 
these constellations of Perseus 
and Pegasus are linked together 
by Andromeda, the star at the 
upper left-hand corner of the 
Great Square being Alpherat, 
which represents the Head of 
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•The scarcity of certain foods, 
resulting in a less varied diet, is 
very liable to cause irregularity. 
In such cases, Lixen is a splendid 
corrective. It does not purge or 
gripe. It forms no habit. Prepared 
from senna pods by a special 
process that removes all harsh¬ 
ness, it helps the system back to 
regularity in a safe, healthy way. 
Lixen is equally suitable for 
young or old. 

. Lixen Elixir is the palatable liquid in 
• ‘ bottles, 1 /3J. 2/3, 3711. 

Lixen Lozenges, fruit flavoured, in 
bottles, 1 18 . 

Purchase Tax Incl. 

Made in England by .Allen 11 anbury s Ltd. 

LIXEN 

THE GOOD-NATURED 

• 0 
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THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN 

living in the Last End have looked forward 
eagerly to Christmas. To the poorest of them 
we are giving a toy or a doll; 1,200 parcels 
of groceries to the neediest families; ami 
uparate Christinas and Xc-w Year Enter¬ 
tain incuts to our meu, our women and our 
children. Please help 

The Rev. Percy Int.son, Supt., 

The EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1SS3*. Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E.l. 


Andromeda, and Gamma, her 
left Foot. ■ 

Now, Alpherat, also known as 
Alpha of Andromeda, is really 
double and composed of two suns 
each about the size of Sirius, and 
so about twice the diameter of 
our Sun. They average 43,700,000 
miles apart, so what a spectacle 
they would present were they the 
same distance from us as our 
diminutive Sun. Their brilliance 
as A type stars is so great that 
each radiates about 30 times 
more light than our Sun. 
Appearing - sometimes close to¬ 
gether and at other times, so far 
apart that one might be in the 
south-east sky while the other 
was in the south-west, we should 
see them move from side to side 
in the short space of 48 days; 
because . it takes these two suns 
only 96 days 16 hours to revolve 
round their common centre of 
gravity. However, we do not see 
all this because of their great 
distance, which is 4,557,000 times 
farther away than our Sun, their 
light taking about 72' years to 
reach us. - • 

Beta of Andromeda, which is 
also known as Mirach, is about 
5,443,000 times farther than our 
Sun. Though an immense sun 
and very much greater than 
those of Alpherat, Beta radiates 
but little more light altogether, 
and only about 70 times more 
than our Sun. 

Three Suns 

Gamma of Andromeda, other¬ 
wise Almach, is at a distance of 
93 light-years, or 5,886,000 times 
farther than the Sun. It is re¬ 
markable in- being composed of 
three suns, two small ones of a 
blue tint revolving round a giant 
golden sun which radiates about 
90 times more light than our Sun. 

Delta of . Andromeda is at a 
distance of 125 light-years and 
has accompanying it a far-distant 
planetary body or flaming world 
in the making; this radiates only 
about one-fiftieth, of the light of 
our Sun, whereas Delta itself 
radiates about fifty times more 
light and heat than our Sun. 

G. F. M. 

Jimmy’s Half-Crowns 

The Lord Mayor of Bradford, 
Mr James Harrison, is to many of 
his friends known as Jimmy, but 
during his year of office he has 
decreed that anyone who calls 
him by this affectionate name will 
be fined half-a-crown for comforts 
for men in the Forces, He has 
already collected many fines. 


Life in Hong 
Kong Now 

■yyE have known very little 
about what happened when 
Hong Kong fell to the Japanese, 
but bit by bit news has come 
through. 

All missionaries in Hong Kong 
are interned on a small bit of 
land jutting out into the sea on 
the extreme south of the island, 
and are housed in a school and 
a prison. They are in a healthy 
situation and good buildings; 
also they can roam about the 
headland as much as they like 
inside the barbed-wire fences. 

The assembly hall of the 
school seems to be the centre of 
their community life, and- the 
' building they use for worship. 
They do all their own work. 
They have organised a rota of 
men for manual work in the 
kitchen, on the allotment, arid 
about the premises, and those 
who do manual work need to 
have extra rations. They are 
running a school (almost with¬ 
out books) for British and Ameri¬ 
can children who are interned, 
carrying it on in the gallery and 
corners of the assembly hall. 
They have started a small 
hospital and clinic, not merely to' 
deal with those who are really 
ill, but to prevent as far as pos¬ 
sible the ill-effects of poor food. 

Shortage of Food 

The most disquieting feature is 
the shortage of food. In Hong 
Kong tlie shortage is really 
serious. Everyone is hungry. 
They seem to get two meals a 
day. Nearly all the women mis¬ 
sionaries, in their brief letters, 
say they are all much slimmer. 

But these missionary folk are 
none the less well and are main¬ 
taining their good spirits. The 
Revd Frank Short, of the Lon¬ 
don Missionary Society, who 
sleeps in a dormitory in a new 
leper, home not yet in use for 
lepers, is responsible for services. 

,Mr Stanley Boxer, late Regis¬ 
trar of the University, does 
manual work for 11 hours a day 
and sings in the choir. Dr Ash¬ 
ton, Dr Alderton, and Dr Thomas 
work in the kitchens. Dr Annie 
Sydenham, with two other 
doctors, runs the clinic and gives 
out vitamin concentrates to 
needy cases. The missionary 
group is spoken of indeed, with¬ 
out exception, as in good spirits, 
cheerful, and busy. 

Children’s Hour 

Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts from Wednesday, De¬ 
cember 23, to Tuesday, December 
29, inclusive. 

Wednesday, 5.20 The Jacksons 
Learn the Truth, a Christmas 
episode in Martin Armstrong’s 
feature. Said the Cat to the Dog. 
5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 The recording 
van will visit a United Nations 
Christmas Party held somewhere 
in Scotland, and we shall hear 
performances by boys and girls 
from many lands. 

Friday, 5.20 The Golden Sail, a 
Scottish Christmas play about 
St Bride, by Robin Stark. 

Saturday, 4.40 Toad of Toad 
Hall. (This broadcast will run for 
an hour and 20 minutes.) 

Sunday, 5.20 The Lake Maiden, 
by Dorothy Worsley, with special 
music composed by Arwell Hughes. 
5.55 Prayers. 

Monday, 5.20 Gramophone Re¬ 
cital, with records chosen by 
Elizabeth Cowell and Mac. 5.45 
The Zoo Man. 

Tuesday, 5.30 By Hamlet and 
Town, a Scottish song and story 
feature devised by Andrew P. 
Wilson. 


Bigs and Littles 

'"The question of the great contrast in the sizes of living things 
is a matter of much mystery and interest. What is it that 
limits the growth of trees, plants, animals, and human beings? 


In many cases a lack of proper 
nutrition will account for the 
small size, but by no means for 
all. Regarding ourselves, we 
know that a small ductless gland 
at the base of the brain, known 
as the pituitary gland, has a 
great influence on the size of our 
bodies. If the pituitary is by 
disease unduly active, what we 
call giantism results. 

But even, under normal healthy 
conditions the size and height of 
human beings differ widely. Most 
women are smaller than men’, 
and there are races of pygmy 
people who are quite healthy 
but of exceedingly small size. 
Pygmy forms, however, are not 
by any means confined to human 
beings. In Malta have been 
found numerous specimens of a 
perfectly formed elephant which 
existed in prehistoric times, and 
is only three .feet high; and in 
Liberia there has been discovered 
a species of hippopotamus not 
much bigger than a common 
pig. 

On the other hand, immense 
reptiles of strange and repellent 


forms existed in the geological 
past, and gigantic birds, some 
seven to eight feet high. 

Again, trees in some parts of 
the world reach an enormous 
height and size, and while with¬ 
in limits their dimensions may 
be accounted for by their situa¬ 
tion and the richness of the soil 
in which they grow, these things 
do not explain why, for example, 
willow trees grow to some 30 
feet in height, .while the giant 
sequoias of California, may reach 
a height of 430 feet and 110 feet 
round. 

At the other.end of the living 
scale are the bacteria which can 
only be seen with powerful 
microscopes. Some are so minute 
that even the most efficient 
instruments cannot detect them, 
and their presence is known only 
from the effects they produce. 

As the size of human beings is 
governed by the activities of the 
pituitary gland, it seems prob¬ 
able that each form of life 
possesses a similar regulating 
mechanism, but of this we at 
present know nothing. 
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A LL boys and girls need extra 
protective nourishment in the 
winter to strengthen their natural 
powers of resistance against coughs 
and colds. ‘ Viihaltol’ provides 
this protective nutriment in a 
most delicious form. 
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Ask mother to give you ' Vimaltol’ 
regularly every clay . . . you will love 
its delightful llavour. It will not only 
do much to keep you free from winter 
ills, but will also help to build up 
strength and weight and maintain your 
fitness and vigour. 

'Vimaltol ’ is a product of the highest 
quality which conforms in every re¬ 
spect to' present-day scientific know¬ 
ledge. Being very concentrated it is 
most econorirical in use. ■ 


In Iwo sizes': 

2/10 and 5/2 
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The Bran Tub 


BETTER 

//The soap-box orator was getting 
excited. 

“ Is not one man as good as 
another?” he shouted. 

“Yes!” came a voice from the 
back of the crowd. “ And a good 
deal better!” 

Domesticated 

’There once was a clever young 
•* rook 

Who learned to read from a book. 
He also learned, frying, 

And washing and drying. 

And now he is learning to cook. 

SHEEP 

farmer was asked how many 
sheep he had, and in reply 
said: “ If I divide the number by 
two, by three, by four, by five, or 
by six, I shall always have one 
over,” How many sheep had he? 

Answer next wce'.i 

Do You Live in Appleby? 

r £'HE explanation generally given 
of this name is that it means 
the apple town, but the local 
pronunciation of it, Yaeppleby, 
suggests that it is derived from 
Hialp. a name that appears in 
the old Scandinavian sagas. The 
name Appleby, therefore, would 
mean the dwelling of Hialp. 


SWEETENS CHUB B 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother! You’ll 1 be positively 
amazed how quickly a little ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ sweetens a stomach made 
sour and sick. ’ Milk of Magnesia ’ 
overcomes the sour acidity the mo¬ 
ment it reaches the stomach. That 
sick, ill feeling quickly passes away 
and in .no time the little one is as 
lively as a cricket. Then ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia’ moves the bowels and 
relieves the system of the offending 
biie and undigested food which 
have made the child ill. At the 
"first sign of sickness just give ■ Milk 
of .Magnesia ' and nip the attack in 
the bud. Get ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ 
today and have it handy. 1/5 and 
2/10 (treble quantity). Including 
Purchase. Tax. .Also ‘Milk of 
Magnesia ’ brand Tablets, 7d., 1/1}, 
2/3 and 3/11}. (Including Purchase 
Tax.) Obtainable everywhere. Be 
quite sure it is ’ Milk of'Magnesia. 1 

1 Milk'of Magnesia' is the trade mark of 
Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia. 



T colds 

v 1 GO QUICK 
WHEN YOU’RE 


RUBBED WITHWif 

Thf» hpdlinff 'VleVi w • Viw 

esvm vtrou* RuB 

4 - 


The healing 'Vick 
vapours quickly clear 
your head, soothe irri¬ 
tation, ease the cough. 
At the same time, like a 
poultice, ’Vick’ warms 
away tightness in the 
chest. This double ac¬ 
tion routs most colds 
overnight! 

Standby ot 3 Million Mothers 



Other Worlds 

Jn the evening the planets 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus 
are In the 
south-east. In! 
the morning | 

Jupiter is in 
the south-west 
and Saturn is in 
the west. The | 
picture shows | 
the Moon as it * 
may be seen at 9.30 on Wednes¬ 
day evening, December 23, 

Health Note 

/yj/Y skin is very wonderful, 

It has so many pores; 

And I must scrub and keep it 
clean 

To open all the doors. 



TWO WORDS 

^here’s a word of two syllables 
whose meaning implies 
What all should abstain from 
vvho are prudent and wise; 

The contrast is great, for re¬ 
versed it will show 
What all men on earth are 
anxious to do. Answer next week 

Trigger 

Yorkshire farmer was inter¬ 
viewing a headmaster. “Ah 
want my lad to learn to be handy 
on the farm and with machinery 
and all that," he declared. 

The headmaster nodded. “Yes,” 
he said gravely, “ and in the cir¬ 
cumstances I think your boy 
ought to specialise in mathe¬ 
matics, including trigonometry.” 

“Aye,” the Yorkshireman 
agreed heartily, “give him plenty 
of that; he’s worst shot in the • 
family.” 


Crass Word Puzzle 

Reading Acro3s. 1 At this season 
this is very.heavy. 5 To impose a tax. 
9 Affirm with confidence. 10 Uttered 
in' words. 11 Bright, warm colour. 

12 South American beast of burden. 

13 Glo:sy kind of paint.. 15 For ex¬ 
ample.* 10 Wanderer. 18 Cubic cap¬ 
acity.’ 20 To have on loan. 23 Bird 
associated with Christmas cards. 25 To 
-mimic. 28 Iridescent stone. 27 Augury. 
23 Existed. 29 A tie. 

Reading Dcv;n. 1 To trim off a 
surface 2 Cook dinner in this. 3 Chair 
for a passenger. 4 Transpose.* 5 En¬ 
circles the neck. 6 A period. 7 Exactly 
similar. 8 Fused dross of metal in a 
.furnace. 12 Acid-tiavoured fruit we 
should like to have. 14 Changeable. 
17 Stage iMcturc of human life. 18 Big 
black bird. 19 To oppose with success, 
21 Accessible. 22 To go. 24 Obstruction. 
27 Died.* 
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A sic risks indicate abbreviations. Answer next week 


A LAND MINISTER 


. The Boy 
Talks With 
the Man 


Boy. I see that the Govern¬ 
ment is to ask Parliament to set 
up without delay a Ministry of 
Town and Country .Planning. 
This was recommended, I re¬ 
member, by the Land Committee 
we talked about not long ago. 

Man. Yes, arid it is good to see 
that the Government has the 
good sense to' put first things 
first. The conception of a Land . 
Planning Ministry is that it is to 
safeguard the future development 
of our land in Town and Country 
and to be responsible to Parlia¬ 
ment for its care. 

Boy. That is surely a great 
responsibility, for land is the 
basis of all our work. 

Man. And in no country is the 
matter more important than in 
our little island, just* because of 
its small area. The new Land 
Minister will have a glorious 
opportunity. If we take England 
and Wales, to which the new 
Ministry applies, they together 
cover only 58,000 square miles 
with a population of over 
41,000,000, which means about 
TOO people to the square mile. 
What a contrast to France and 
Germany! Germany has 350 
people to the square mile,, and 
Prance only 197. If we take 
England alone, with her 50,000 
square miles, lief population is 
760 to the square mile; lio other 
country in Europe has so crowded 
a population. 

Boy. Has anything been done 
to regulate the distribution of so 
many people on so little land? 

Man. Little or nothing. We 
have allowed speculation to have 
its way, and the result is that 
more than a third of the popu¬ 
lation lives in six groups : Greater 
London, Birmingham,. Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds-Bradford, and 
Tyneside. Half the population 
lives either in or near the 14 chief 
urban centres. Four out of five 
people live in urban areas. That 
is not good for the nation. 


Boy. What can a Minister of 
Planning do in the matter? 

Man. He can encourage the 
better planning of town exten¬ 
sions and the setting up of 
satellite garden cities. He can 
prevent industries from adopting 
unsuitable sites at the expense of 
agriculture; acting In conjunction 
with local authorities, he can 
safeguard public utilities, such as 
the electricity supply, while seeing 
that nothing is done to mar the 
beauty of our precious country¬ 
side. He can prevent the setting- 
.up of poisonous, industries save 
under the strictest safeguards; he 
can prevent ugly outdoor adver¬ 
tising and ribbon developments 
and create Nature Reserves. In 
the existing towns he can en¬ 
courage’ local authorities to let 
fresh air into unhealthy streets 
and to see that every child has 
access to good playgrounds. 

Boy. But it cannot add to our 
acreage! ■ 

Man. True, and it is all Im¬ 
portant that the nation should 
recognise that limitation. We 
have to make up our minds what 
proportion of our food we could 
and should grow ourselves, and 
what proportion we can more 
economically obtain by exchange 
of British manufactures for over¬ 
seas food. That consideration is 
all important, and the decision 
about it must rest on security. If 
the world can be assured of peace, 
no country need be afraid of 
depending to a reasonable extent 
on imported food, and many 
foods, such as rice, maize, tea, 
coffee, cocoa, cannot be grown 
here. 

You see lio\y important the 
work of. the Planning Ministry 
becomes, and how it must be 
associated in practice with the 
many authorities which ‘have 
charge of health, housing, mining, 
agriculture, industry, oversea 
trade, shipping, and defence. 


The Children’s Newspaper, December 26, 1942 

Jacko’s Christmas Surprise 



ACKO, dressed up as Santa Claus, drove up to the front door with his 
Christmas presents piled up on a small sleigh. And drawing it was—a 
real live turkey ! Baby fairly squealed with delight. 


STOCKING 

rightly dawned the Christ¬ 
mas 

On the city by the lake. 

And Miss Arabel Wabash Breezy 
Was instantly awake. 

“What’s that thing in my stock¬ 
ing? 

Well, in two jiffs I’ll know.” 
And she drew forth a grand 
piano 

From away down in the toe. 

jRorum, Corum 

J^orum, comm, sunt di-vorum. 

Harum; scarum, divo; 
Tag-rag, merry-derry, periwig and 
hat-band, 

Hie, hoc, horum, genitivo. 

Robert Burns 


Proverbs About Promises 

^ promise attended to is a debt 
settled. 

A promise delayed is justice do- 
. ferred. 

A promise neglected is an un¬ 
truth told. 

Better deny at once than 
promise long. 

Men apt to promise are apt to 
forget. 

Hard Times 

Pessimist; I don’t know how 
one can be expected to meet 
all these expenses. 

Optimist: Oh,' that’s easy 
enough! One meets them every 
time one turns round. 



DULL? 

LISTLESS? 


Little insides 
need the safe, 
GENTLE Laxa¬ 
tive—Complaxa 


The child that isn’t “ full of beans ” can’t be well. 
Little insides become clogged, blood becomes im¬ 
poverished and the whole system needs a thorough 
“spring, clean.” Give your child Complaxa—the 
Complete laxative—which is coaxingly soothing 
though thoroughly efficient—that won’t pinch or 
gripe and which overcomes a child’s aversion to 
medicine. Of pleasant orange flavour. 

Price 1/5, including purchase tax, from Pools, Timothy Whites, Taylors 
and all chemists. Sole .Distributors: SCOTT & BOWNE LTD., 
Woxham Springs, Stoke Poges, Slough, Bucks. 


Gmplaxa 

"Jri > . - REC? TRADE MARK 


THE 



LAXATIVE 
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